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DEMOCRACY 

III. DEMOCRACY AND CHURCH ORGANIZATION 



GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, D.D. 
Professor of Christian Theology in the University of Chicago 



I. Christianity as a Church Religion 

Whether we like it or not we must 
reckon with the church as an essential 
factor in Christianity. It is true that 
there is today, as there has always been, 
widespread criticism of the church. 
Indeed, it is easy to place the religion of 
Jesus in sharp contrast to the seeming 
interests of ecclesiastical organizations. 
Just now, when the tremendous passions 
and devotions of the Great War are fresh 
in mind, there are many voices declaring 
that men are utterly impatient of the 
petty disputes of the various denomina- 
tions, and are longing for some form of 
religion which shall more directly express 
the broad ideals which have come from 
participation in great events. 

Yet these very criticisms are evi- 
dence of the vitality of the church. One 
does not take time to criticize a mori- 
bund institution. It is only when the 
institution seems indispensable to the 
achievement of the ideals that criticism 
is undertaken. What most critics wish 
to see is a reformed church, not a church- 
less religion. For only as religious ex- 
perience shall have some medium of 
expression can it become effective in the 
world. 

The history of Christianity shows 
conclusively that the church is essential 
to the life of the Christian religion. 
Again and again religious movements 



have arisen, aiming to purify the errors 
of the church by setting up in opposition 
a churchless religion. But such move- 
ments have been compelled to rely on 
general literary means of influencing 
people, and have found that without 
such an organization as the church the 
propaganda makes small headway. We 
need only remind ourselves of Gnosti- 
cism, of the pantheistic sects of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, of 
Deism, or of the purely inspirational 
movements of modern times to see the 
relative weakness of a religion without a 
church. 

Moreover, it has become clear to us 
from historical and psychological study 
that religion is a group experience quite 
as much as it is an individual experience. 
Worship, belief, religious activities, are 
as a rule stimulated and shaped by the 
rituals, creeds, and programs of the 
church to which an individual is at- 
tached. The religion of a person who 
remains detached from a social organiza- 
tion is likely to be somewhat nebulous. 
For the sake of a strong personal re- 
ligion, then, it is necessary to have a 
strong church. 

But, unfortunately, our discussions of 
the nature of the church are likely to 
start without any adequate compre- 
hension of the vital relation between the 
church and the individual and social life 
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of the age. What kind of church polity 
ought to be promoted ? The answer to 
this question is too often sought by 
laboriously searching into precedents 
centuries old, rather than by inquiring 
as to the kind of organization which 
would most efficiently serve the religious 
needs of today. Thus the discussion 
turns upon disputed theories as to what 
precise rituals or sacraments or officers 
were authoritatively prescribed in the 
first century of the Christian era. The 
activities and aims of the church are thus 
determined by what is believed to have 
been said centuries ago rather than by 
inquiring what are the actual demands 
of the present. 

II. The Historical Point of View 

What was the origin of the church, 
and what has been its history, if we lay 
aside dogmatic prejudice and seek to 
learn the actual course of events ? 

The very variety of theories as to the 
original form of the church suggests 
that the data at our disposal are in- 
sufficient for any definitive doctrine. 
When advocates of a high-church theory 
of apostolic succession appeal to the same 
scriptural writings as do the Friends or 
the Dunkards, one may be forgiven for 
thinking that a priori doctrinal prefer- 
ences have much to do with one's 
exegesis. 

From the historical point of view, the 
Christian church must be studied as 
a living, growing means of expressing 
the Christian life. Nothing is farther 
from the truth than that idyllic picture 
which is sometimes drawn of a primitive 
church without schisms or differences of 
belief. The second chapter of Paul's 
epistle to the Galatians gives first-hand 



testimony to a serious and fundamental 
divergence of view between Paul and 
Peter. The first chapter of the first 
epistle to the Corinthians reveals con- 
tentious parties among the Christians 
at Corinth. Recall the numerous refer- 
ences to wayward persons and groups in 
the pastoral epistles. Run through the 
extant literature of the early church, and 
observe how prominent a problem is the 
task of securing some sort of unity amid 
the variety of beliefs and aspirations. 
To the historically minded student it is 
evident that from the very first Chris- 
tianity was too many-sided, too various 
in its aims, too catholic in its appeal 
to be completely defined in terms of any 
neat and finished organization. More- 
over, this very variety was the product 
of life itself. A religious organization 
which was entirely suited to those who 
thought in terms of conventional Juda- 
ism was not adapted to Gentiles. 
The peculiar religious needs of the 
Gentiles created a ferment which made 
for new forms of group life. Circum- 
cision had to be made optional. Place 
had to be made for Hellenistic ways of 
thinking in the place of Hebraic. The 
actual structure of the church was built 
up by the living interests of the age. 

Moreover, this vital process of or- 
ganizing church life so as to do justice 
to all the needs of men has never ceased. 
Marvelously as the Catholic church in 
the days of Hildebrand succeeded in its 
attempt at one authoritative organiza- 
tion, the pre-Reformation world was 
never free from "sects," nor was the 
Catholic church itself free from dis- 
sensions. Since the Lutheran reforma- 
tion the external unity coveted by 
Catholicism has disappeared forever. 
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The rise of new sects and new denomina- 
tions is understood historically by taking 
account of the vital religious needs which 
were crying for expression, and which 
found that expression inhibited by ex- 
isting churches. From the point of 
view of history, then, the Christian 
church is a living, growing organization, 
inevitably affected by the life of men, 
inevitably criticized when it fails to 
meet' vital needs, inevitably reformed 
either by inner amendment or by new 
church organizations so as better to 
serve its day and generation. 

Thus thinking of the church as a 
historical development, let us examine 
its character in the light of the growth 
of democracy. 

III. Church Organization in Terms 
of Autocracy 

The Catholic church is the outcome 
of the endeavor to organize Christianity 
in a way best suited to meet the needs of 
an imperialistic age. The Roman Em- 
pire had furnished an impressive example 
of a world organized from an administra- 
tive center at Rome, and this ideal of a 
unified world dominated the thinking of 
the Middle Ages. The Catholic church 
undertook to administer world-wide 
Christianity in the same efficient way. 

But it is important to remember that 
the Roman Empire did not represent a 
democratic movement. It was rather 
an organization of the world planned 
from the imperial center. The charac- 
teristic feature of the worship of the 
emperor as a mark of loyalty indicates 
how completely the essential nature of 
the state was conceived in terms of 
overhead government. The possibility 
of a unified world depended on the 



existence of a governmental authority 
raised above the differences of race and 
language and custom. And the validity 
of this universal governmental authority 
was expressed in the doctrine of the 
inherent sanctity and eternity of the 
Roman state. It stood before the eyes 
of men, and continued in their imagina- 
tion throughout the Middle Ages as 
the Holy Roman Empire, accepted as an 
a priori metaphysical fact. 

This same way of thinking naturally 
was employed in the interpretation of 
religious institutions. Especially after 
the Catholic church had grown to such 
imposing proportions did it seem like an 
eternally decreed divine institution. It 
was simply there in the world with all 
its power, exercising its functions in the 
name of a divine authority. To ques- 
tion this authority would have been 
presumptuous, even if there had been 
any desire to do so. 

In our modern age, when we are so 
accustomed to empirical and scientific 
ways of ascertaining what we want to 
know, it is hard for us to appreciate the 
attitude of mind which prevailed when 
there was no such opportunity for in- 
formation as is now available. Men 
were born into a world which they had 
little or no power to alter. They learned 
their trades and organized their social 
life by continuing the traditions of their 
fathers. The world was there as a 
finished thing, to which men must con- 
form. In religious philosophy this took 
the form of an explanation of everything 
in terms of original divine decrees. God 
had enacted that things should be thus 
and so. The universe existed by reason 
of laws which he had imposed upon it. 
The value of institutions was determined 
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by asking whether these actually con- 
formed to the divine laws. 

Whenever dissatisfaction arose, there- 
fore, men assumed that the difficulty lay 
in the fact that the divine mandates 
were being transgressed. To remedy 
evils men must first ascertain what God 
had willed and then make human actions 
conform to that will. Institutions and 
officials might be criticized by the stand- 
ards of the divine requirement; but to 
hold them accountable to the mere 
whims of people was a monstrous ideal. 
The latter procedure would put the 
voice of sinful or fallible man in the 
place of the eternally righteous purposes 
of God. 

This ideal of the organization of the 
world is essentially autocratic. The 
fact that the autocrat is God, whose pur- 
poses are utterly righteous and whose 
chief concern is the welfare of men, gave 
to the ideal a moral character which freed 
it from any suspicion of tyranny. In- 
deed, by contrast with the many in- 
stances of selfishness on the part of 
earthly lords and rulers, the benevolent 
rule of God was felt to be the strong 
defense of men. The only recourse 
against injustice was to demand that 
rulers should rule in the fear of God and 
act according to his commands. 

Let us now look at the organization 
of the Catholic church in the light of this 
mediaeval conception of the world. 
According to Catholic doctrine, Jesus 
Christ, the divine Son of God, es- 
tablished Christianity in the form of a 
definite institution, and committed to 
that institution the administration of 
all that is essential to salvation. The 



Pope is the "vicar of Christ." The 
validity of any office or sacrament or 
doctrine is to be determined by asking 
whether it is in accord with the divinely 
decreed constitution of the church. 

And that we may be able to satisfy the 
obligation of embracing the true faith, and 
of constantly preserving it, God has in- 
stituted the Church through his only-be- 
gotten Son, and has bestowed on it manifest 
notes of that institution, that it may be 
recognized by all men as the guardian and 
teacher of the revealed word; for to the 
Catholic Church alone belong all those 
admirable tokens which have been divinely 
established for the credibility of the 
Christian faith. 1 

The Catholic church thus declares 
herself to be the sole divinely authorized 
Christian institution. To her and to 
her alone were committed the doctrines 
and the sacraments essential to man's 
salvation. In any controversy con- 
cerning content of doctrine or validity of 
sacraments the church has a divinely 
given right to pronounce what is to be 
accepted, while any rival voice may be 
shown to be attempting to usurp the 
authority given solely to the Catholic 
church. 

Does an objector appeal to reason? 
The church replies that the revelation 
which it declares and interprets was 
divinely given to correct fallible human 
reason. 

For the doctrine of faith which God hath 
revealed has not been proposed like a 
philosophical invention to be perfected by 
human ingenuity, but has been delivered as 
a divine deposit to the Spouse of Christ to 
be faithfully kept and infallibly declared. 2 



1 Dogmatic Decrees of the Vatican Council, Session III, chapter iii. 
' Ibid., Session III, chapter iv. 
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Does a critic bring forward some 
scriptural text to sustain a position at 
variance with that proclaimed by eccle- 
siastical authority ? The church replies 
that it alone has the divine commission 
to declare what scripture teaches. 

That is to be held as the true sense of 
Holy Scriptures which our Holy Mother 
Church hath held and holds, to whom it 
belongs to judge of the true sense and 
interpretation of the Holy Scripture. 1 

Does one venture to cite some theo- 
logian in contradistinction to the voice 
of the church ? In 1870 it was solemnly 
decreed that the word of the Pope should 
be final on any question. 

The Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex 
cathedra, .... is possessed of that infallibility 
with which the divine Redeemer willed that 
his church should be endowed f6r defining 
doctrine regarding faith or morals; and that 
therefore such definitions of the Roman 
Pontiff are irreformable of themselves, and 
not from the consent of the Church.* 

Surely autocracy could not be more 
rigorously guarded. Where is there any 
room for criticism ? The right to decide 
all crucial questions is located in an 
institution which asserts its sole 
authority to give right decisions. 

What now is the mission of this auto- 
cratic church? Since it has a direct 
divine commission, it can stand in 
judgment on all other institutions. 
These are to be tolerated and encouraged 
in so far as they reinforce the ideals of 
Catholicism. They are to be opposed 
and destroyed in so far as they represent 
divergent ideals. Catholicism can brook 
no rivals. Its aim is not simply to make 
the world better, not even simply to 
make it Christian, but to make it 
1 Ibid., Session III, chapter ii. ' Ibid 



Catholic. Any non-Catholic organiza- 
tion of society is endured only when en- 
durance is inevitable. But the ultimate 
goal is to have the world unified and 
spiritually governed by the Catholic 
church. 

Take, for example, the Catholic 
attitude toward education. There is 
prevalent today a conception of educa- 
tion which would make the entire process 
consist in giving to developing human 
beings such a knowledge of facts and 
such a control of scientific methods as to 
furnish the ability to come to inde- 
pendent power of judgment. But such 
independence of judgment means criti- 
cism, debate, experiment. The doc- 
trines of the church might then be 
examined by critical methods, and 
dissent from them might be induced. 
The student trained in a modern univer- 
sity will decide, for example, what to 
believe concerning the doctrine of evolu- 
tion by studying the facts, not by asking 
what the church has decreed on the 
subject. 

Such freedom of judgment is evi- 
dently out of harmony with the Catholic 
ideal. Instead of a world of ideas uni- 
fied and organized by one supreme 
authority, secular education would give 
us a world of incessant debate and con- 
stant change. Consequently, Catholi- 
cism, in order to be true to its mission, 
must rigidly control education. The 
public schools are distrusted because 
they train boys and girls to come to 
conclusions without reference to what 
the church says. In order to safeguard 
the Catholic system there must be 
church schools, where the textbooks 
and the teachers will accustom children 
., Session IV, chapter iv. 
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to the habit of deference to the church. 
Secular schools are constantly depicted 
as "irreligious," as lacking in moral 
teaching, as suggesting atheism and 
infidelity. We have a complete parallel 
to the control of education by autocratic 
political governments. People must be 
trained to accept the decrees of con- 
stituted authorities, not to form critical 
opinions of their own. 

It is a fearful picture which Catholi- 
cism paints of the fate of a world which 
departs from unswerving loyalty to the 
authority of the one divinely appointed 
church. Read these lines from the 
decrees of the Vatican Council: 

No one is ignorant that the heresies pro- 
scribed by the Fathers of Trent, by which 
the divine magisterium of the Church was 
rejected, and all matters relating to religion 
were surrendered to the judgment of each 
individual, gradually became dissolved into 
many sects which disagreed and contended 
with one another, until at length not a few 
lost all faith in Christ. Even the Holy 
Scriptures, which had previously been de- 
clared to be the sole source and judge of 
Christian doctrine, began to be ranked 
among the fictions of mythology. 

Then there arose, and too widely over- 
spread the world, that doctrine of rational- 
ism, or naturalism, which opposes itself in 
every way to the Christian religion as a 
supernatural institution, and works with 
the utmost zeal in order that, after Christ, 
our sole Lord and Savior, has been excluded 
from the minds of men, and from the life 
and moral acts of nations, the reign of what 
they call pure reason or nature may be 
established. And after forsaking and re- 
jecting the Christian religion, and denying 
the true God and his Christ, the minds of 
many have sunk into the abyss of Pan- 

1 Dogmatic Decrees of the Vatican Council, 

2 The Programme of Modernism, p. 225. 



theism, Materialism, and Atheism, until, 
denying rational nature itself, and every 
sound rule of right, they labor to destroy 
the deepest foundations of human society. 1 

The recent Modernist movement in 
the Catholic church throws light on 
ideals of autocracy in religion. The 
great grievance which the encyclical 
letter of the Pope urges against the 
Modernists is their lack of submission 
to the authority of the church. They 
persist in employing criticism and schol- 
arship as a basis for independent 
criticism of the church. "For them 
the scholarship of a writer is in direct 
proportion to the recklessness of his 
attacks on antiquity, and of his efforts 
to undermine tradition and the ecclesi- 
astical magisterium." 2 The roots of 
Modernism are declared to be "curiosity 
and pride." 3 The evident cure is to 
eliminate curiosity and to humble pride. 
Curiosity may be done away with if in- 
stead of a desire to make independent 
discoveries one shall loyally set forth 
the authoritative findings of the church. 
Pride must be humbled by ecclesiastical 
discipline. The system of censorship, 
espionage, vigilance committees, propa- 
ganda, boycotting, and discipline recom- 
mended by the Pope in the encyclical 
letter reminds one suggestively of the 
methods by which the imperial German 
government sought to maintain its 
prestige. Under such circumstances, 
the main efforts of Christendom must 
be devoted to a defense of existing 
authority and a support of existing 
organizations rather than to the organiz- 
ing of experiments looking to a better 
condition. 
Session III, Introduction. 
3 Ibid.,\>. 219. 
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IV. Protestantism and Autocracy 

What has been the attitude of the 
Protestant movement toward the ideal 
of autocracy ? 

Luther's challenge to the Catholic 
church was a fundamental challenge to 
ecclesiastical autocracy. Catholicism 
always interprets the Lutheran move- 
ment as the first fatal step away from a 
secure trust in divine control. "The 
error of Protestantism made the first 
step on this path; that of Modernism 
makes the second; Atheism makes the 
next." 1 But the original Protestant 
revolt against the Catholic church was 
made, not by setting forth democratic 
ideals consistently, but rather by fortify- 
ing the revolting Protestants with a 
counter doctrine of authority. The 
church was still conceived as an institu- 
tion divinely established in specified 
form by Christ. The duty of the 
Christian is to ascertain the authorita- 
tively provided form of the institution 
and the scripturally prescribed sacra- 
ments. A few citations from Protestant 
symbols will make this clear. 

The Church is the congregation of the 
saints, in which the Gospel is rightly taught 
and the sacraments rightly administered. 2 

The important word here is " rightly. " 
What determines what is "right"? 
There is presupposed in all the contro- 
versies an authoritative institution by 
Christ, or at least a plain indication in 
the Scriptures as to what may be 
"rightly" preached and what rituals 
may be "rightly" administered. Lu- 
ther, for example, would not tolerate 



1 The Programme of Modernism, p. 218. 

' The Thirty-nine Articles, XIX. 

* The Westminster Confession of Faith, chaps, xxv and xxx. 



Zwingli's interpretation of the meaning 
of the Lord's Supper. 

" The visible Church of Christ is a con- 
gregation of faithful men, in which the 
pure Word of God is preached, and the 
Sacraments be duly ministered according to 
Christ's ordinance, in all things that of 
necessity are requisite to the same." 

"The church hath power to decree Rites 
or Ceremonies, and authority in Contro- 
versies of Faith : and yet it is not lawful for 
the Church to ordain anything that is 
contrary to God's Word written, neither 
may it so expound one place of Scripture, 
that it be repugnant to another. "J 

"Unto this catholic visible Church 
Christ hath given the ministry, oracles, and 
ordinances of God, for the gathering and per- 
fecting of the saints, in this life, to the end 
of the world. " 

"The Lord Jesus as king and head of 
His Church, hath therein appointed a 
government in the hand of Church officers, 
distinct from the civil magistrate." 

"To these officers the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven are committed, by virtue whereof 
they have power respectively to retain and 
remit sins, to shut that kingdom against the 
impenitent, both by the Word and censures; 
and to open it to penitent sinners, by the 
ministry of the gospel, and by absolution 
from censures, as occasion shall require. "* 

In these standard statements, it is to 
be noted that while the authority to 
administer ecclesiastical affairs is taken 
away from the Roman Church, neverthe- 
less the idea of church authority as 
imposed from above by the institution 
of Christ or by the word of Scripture is 
retained. In the absence of an authori- 
tative papal head, there might be — 

2 Augsburg Confession, Part I, Art. VII. 
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and indeed there were — differences of 
interpretation as to the requirements of 
Christ or the teachings of the Bible. 
But every branch of Protestantism was 
certain that there ought to be one, and 
only one, authoritative church. Every 
Protestant church, therefore, conscien- 
tiously discredited the claims of all 
rivals. 

We have already seen that the auto- 
cratic ideal of Catholicism demands the 
control of culture through ecclesiastical 
supervision. But has this not been the 
ideal of Protestantism also ? What does 
a state church mean, if not such a control 
of culture? What did the religious 
restrictions on the privilege of citizen- 
ship mean, but the determination that 
the activities of government should be 
under the control of the church ? What 
was the significance of the widespread 
opposition on the part of zealous 
Christians to the establishment of the 
State Universities in the United States ? 
These "godless institutions," as they 
were called, were manifestly proposing 
to educate young men and women to 
form their conclusions without reference 
to what the church said. It meant that 
education was escaping from ecclesiasti- 
cal control. 

The logical outcome of preserving the 
autocratic conception of church organi- 
zation without the autocratic power of 
the Roman church to hold men in a 
unified system was the period of denomi- 
national divisions in Protestantism. If 
the church is to be the institution in 
which the gospel is "rightly" preached 
and the sacraments "rightly" admin- 
istered, primary attention must be 
given to the maintaining of a correct 
creed and the correct number and forms 



of the sacraments. If any group be- 
came convinced that a given church was 
not properly interpreting scripture, there 
could be no toleration of the error. 
Autocracy admits of no toleration. The 
dissenting group would proceed to es- 
tablish the "true" church and to exercise 
its autocratic right of anathematizing 
all churches which differed from its 
standards. By the same principle, 
heresy-hunting was an active and right- 
eous enterprise ; for when once a "pure " 
church had been founded by infinite 
pains, it would be nothing less than 
treason to permit wrong views to creep 
in again. 

In the early period of Protestantism 
wars were waged for religious reasons. 
Since autocracy must be obeyed, not 
criticized, the only recourse in case of 
persistent obstinacy is to apply force. 
Indeed, when once a court of final appeal 
is established which does not permit any 
questioning of its sovereignty, the appeal 
to force is the only way in which to meet 
dissent. It was the autocratic spirit in 
the Protestant conception of the church 
which made inevitable the religious 
wars, the persecutions, the tortures, and 
the death penalties at which we now 
shudder. Autocracy can brook no rivals. 
An autocratic church cannot admit the 
right of a dissenting religious body to 
exist on equal terms with it. The politi- 
cal and the educational system must be 
so controlled that anyone who does not 
affirm allegiance to the sovereign church 
shall suffer some sort of disability. 

Just so long as the spirit of autocracy 
shall continue in Protestantism, de- 
nominational rivalry, ecclesiastical in- 
terference with freedom of investigation, 
and a haughty spirit of superiority in 
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relation to non-ecclesiastical movements 
will inevitably prevail. To men who are 
accustomed to think in terms of autoc- 
racy, the "divine rights" of the church 
to which they belong constitute a sacred 
cause, to be loyally upheld at all costs. 
To be able to call a movement or a 
society "Catholic" is a source of great 
satisfaction to a member of that church. 
To many a Baptist, or Methodist, or 
Presbyterian it seems more important 
that there should be a church where the 
gospel is "rightly" preached in every 
community than it does to ask whether 
the interests of the Kingdom of God 
demand so many churches of that 
denomination. 

It is the sad fate of an autocracy that 
it is unable to make a constructive use of 
criticism. Autocracy has a right to rule. 
It cannot be expected to take orders. 
Thus in the end an autocracy is found 
seeking to save itself at all costs. It 
uses people to support itself, instead of 
losing itself in the life of the people. 
Has not many a church today come to 
stand in the minds of people as an in- 
stitution mindful primarily of strength- 
ening and saving her own prestige? 
In over-churched communities where 
weak rival churches have a desperate 
struggle to maintain even a poverty- 
stricken existence, do we not frequently 
find that the church's most constant 
appeal to the community is for funds to 
save it from bankruptcy? It is the 
pitiful ending of every autocracy when it 
can be no longer actually the sole auto- 
crat. The loyalties which support such 
autocratic conceptions of religion are 
our inheritance from the Middle Ages 
which assumed autocracy as the God- 
ordained principle of the universe. But 



in our democratic age new loyalties are 
being formed, new ways of judging 
institutions are coming into vogue, new 
standards of ethics are coming to pre- 
vail. The church which is to serve the 
age of democracy must interpret Chris- 
tianity in relation to democratic ideals. 
This challenge of democracy is already 
causing a ferment in Christian thinking 
which promises important reconstruc- 
tions in the future. 

V. The Demands of Democracy 
on the Church 

How must we think of the constitu- 
tion and the mission of the church if we 
are to interpret religion in accordance 
with the ideals of democracy ? 

i. Human needs must be considered 
more sacred than institutional regularity. 

This is the moving spirit of democ- 
racy. It demands "government of 
the people for the people and by the 
people." If an existing institution fails 
to minister to the needs of men, it must 
be criticized and altered. From the 
democratic point of view the gospel is 
"rightly" preached when it saves men 
rather than because it conforms to 
certain theological norms. The sacra- 
ments are "rightly" administered if they 
help the spiritual life of the largest 
number of people rather than because 
they are hedged about with inviolable 
technical requirements. 

This is precisely the test which Jesus 
employed in relation to the institutional 
forms of religion in his day. Devotees 
of fasting asked him why his disciples 
did not fast like the highly respectable 
Pharisees ? Jesus in reply asked why a 
man should fast when he is happy? 
Fasting is a mark of grief. As evidence 
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of sorrow it is appropriate and sacred. 
But for a man full of joy to fast would be 
hypocrisy. The form would be placed 
above the inner life. When his disciples 
violated the strict ideas concerning the 
Sabbath held by the Pharisees, Jesus 
defended their seeming laxity, asserting 
that the present needs of men were more 
important than even so hallowed an 
institution as the Sabbath. Not that 
Jesus rejected rites and ceremonies. On 
the contrary, so far as we can judge, 
he regularly employed them for the 
strengthening of religious life when they 
actually ministered to spiritual inspira- 
tion. But their place and importance 
must always be judged in relation to the 
circumstances of needy men and women. 

The apostle Paul also is an eloquent 
exponent of this ideal of vital edification 
as contrasted with the ideal of an in- 
stitution imposed on men from above. 
Circumcision was commanded without 
qualification in his Bible. It had ap- 
parently never been adversely criticized 
by Jesus, and had all the sanction of 
Jesus' example. It could be defended as 
an eternal requirement of God by all the 
arguments employed by High Church- 
men today in support of their doctrines. 
Why did Paul make it optional for 
gentile Christians. Was it not because 
he put the vital experience of union with 
Christ above any external ritual? If 
the ritual helped to secure the experience, 
well and good. If, however, it became a 
matter for theological discussion, it 
should take secondary place. 

Wherever the spirit of Jesus prevails 
human needs take precedence over tech- 
nical regularity. Martin Luther's test 
of the validity of a minister's right to 
preach is entirely in accord with that 



spirit. "Since we are all priests alike, 
no man may put himself forward or take 
upon himself without our consent and 
election to do that which we all alike 
have the power to do." A real priest 
must be a man to whom people volunta- 
rily come in order to be brought into a 
consciousness of fellowship with God. 
If ordination enhances this vital power 
of his, well and good. But a man with- 
out ordination who can actually help 
seeking souls to find God is a better priest 
than a man in orders who has no vital 
touch with men. A layman's right to 
render religious service has always been 
recognized, even in the Catholic church. 
But there it must be kept in subjection 
to the authority of the divinely endowed 
officials of the church. In Protestantism 
the door was opened for a genuinely 
democratic recognition of a test of 
ministry which looks to human need 
rather than to official sanctions. 

In our own day we are seeing a rapid 
and significant development of Chris- 
tianity in the interests of what is called 
the "social gospel." The movement is 
really part and parcel of a humanizing 
of religious interest. The encouraging 
thing about the development, from the 
point of view of democracy, is that it has 
grown up directly in response to a sensi- 
tiveness to the sacredness of human life 
and welfare. What brought about the 
abolition of slavery? One of the sad 
commentaries on the conventionalism 
of the church consciousness trained in 
the school of autocracy is the way in 
which scripture was quoted in support of 
slavery. Many a church even in the 
North did not dare to permit abolition- 
ists to speak under church auspices. 
It was not ecclesiasticism which abol- 
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ished human slavery. It was humani- 
tarian sympathy. It is one of the 
heartening things about our modern 
situation that the social gospel is finding 
an increasingly free entrance into our 
churches. The democratic spirit of 
sympathy with human needs is pro- 
foundly influencing our church con- 
sciousness. 

2. Church organization should be 
determined by the conditions of actual 
ministry to men rather than by con- 
formity to a model imposed by overhead 
authority. 

Our churches today are in sore per- 
plexity because of a conflict of loyalties. 
We have inherited from former days the 
conception of unquestioning loyalty to 
authoritatively prescribed requirements. 
To be a Christian in good and regular 
standing has for centuries meant al- 
legiance to the creed, the ritual, the 
polity declared to be divinely instituted. 
But at the same time the exigences of 
actual human experience make their 
claims. 

There is today a great human need of 
the union of Christian forces in order to 
meet the evils of our day with power. 
But when church members have been 
trained to regard members of alien 
denominations with suspicion or even 
with hostility because of their failure to 
hold fast the "faith once delivered," 
union is made difficult. Would it not 
mean a compromise with the divine re- 
quirements to consent to any modifica- 
tion of the traditional program? One 
of the most interesting and baffling 
examples of moral confusion is seen in the 
attitude of men who, eagerly responding 
to the call of human need, long and pray 
for Christian unity; but who, in ac- 



cordance with their ecclesiastical habits, 
prescribe as the essentials of unity the 
reordination of ministers of other de- 
nominations, or the acceptance by all of 
an authoritative creed, or the observance 
by all of some one indispensable ritual. 
The former impulse is a genuine ex- 
pression of the human interest which is 
common to the gospel of Jesus and to 
the democratic ideal. The latter im- 
pulse is essentially an expression of a 
belief in overhead control. If a church 
is afraid to commit itself unreservedly to 
the democratic test of the needs of 
living men, if it is primarily concerned 
to conserve its security by appeal to an 
authority removed from the possibility 
of criticism or debate, such a church be- 
longs to the old regime rather than to the 
age of democracy. 

The tide of democratic idealism is 
rising fast. Extraordinary transforma- 
tions of sentiment are taking place. A 
generation ago the polemic spirit was 
still strong among denominations. 
Each, to a large extent, regarded itself 
as the sole church in which the gospel 
was "rightly" preached, and defended 
its prerogative by appeal to the Word of 
God. Each denomination was planning 
its local and its missionary work as if no 
other denomination could be trusted. 
There seemed to be nothing wrong in 
planting a new denominational church in 
an already over-churched community, 
any more than there seemed to be any- 
thing wrong to a devotee of the imperial 
German government in promoting Ger- 
man Kultur in lands already organized 
under other national governments. But 
the democratic demand for a religious 
policy concerned with the welfare of the 
people of any locality rather than with 
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the prestige of any particular church or 
denomination is making itself felt as 
a decisive factor in modern Christian 
plans. The old denominational rallying 
cries awaken feebler and feebler response 
as time goes on. Who cares very much 
today whether a church is Methodist or 
Presbyterian or Baptist ? What people 
ask is whether it is a "live " church, alert 
to the needs of men, able to serve their 
spiritual needs effectively. And the 
things which create this ability to render 
large and profound religious service are 
discovered by a sensitiveness to present- 
day conditions rather than by passively 
accepting prescriptions and forms from 
overhead control or by continuing un- 
questioningly to exalt denominational 
tenets. Said a witty clergyman to an 
ardent Episcopalian once: "Isn't the 
best test of apostolic succession a 
ministry of apostolic success?" 

Indeed, the characteristic marks of 
strength in a modern church are likely 
to be aspects of church organization 
which have been developed in response to 
the perception of human need. How did 
the modern Sunday school come into 
existence? Was it due to theological 
demonstrations drawn from primitive 
church polity? Or was it because 
Robert Raikes and hundreds of men with 
his spirit loved children and asked what 
could be done practically to help them ? 
How do we ascertain how best to give to 
children an adequate religious educa- 
tion ? Is it by seeking to reproduce the 
methods and the textbooks of New 
Testament times ? Or is it by attempt- 
ing to make our Sunday schools as good 
as our week-day schools, employing the 
results of modern pedagogical study? 
How did young people's societies come 



into existence ? Was it not in response 
to the practical discovery of a pastor that 
the standard routine of church life pro- 
vided no adequate outlet for the religious 
life of young people? What has been 
the guiding spirit of the Young Men's 
Christian Association? Has it not 
sought to give a religious interpretation 
and to provide an atmosphere of religious 
opportunity for the manifold aspects of 
complex modern life? What has the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ been endeavoring to do ? Has it 
not sought to unite Christian forces in 
the activities supremely demanded by 
the needs of today, leaving within the 
union the democratic principle of self- 
determination of polity for each denomi- 
nation ? Is not the modern missionary 
movement advancing rapidly from a 
scheme for the autocratic introduction 
of an occidental religious Kultur into 
the East, to the vision of a spiritual 
inspiration of the peoples of other lands 
through Christian faith to discover and 
promote the supreme values in their own 
culture ? 

If we open our eyes to the actual 
judgments passed by a democratic age 
on the church, we find that just in so far 
as the church is insisting on autocrati- 
cally imposed creeds and rituals and poli- 
ties it is out of harmony with the great 
spiritual forces which are shaping the 
immediate future. On the other hand, 
just in so far as the characteristic 
features of modern church work, such as 
improved religious education, organiza- 
tion of the young people in wholesome 
ways, interest in the problems of local 
politics and social welfare, support of the 
Young Men's Christian Association work 
in the war, and the like, are emphasized, 
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a hearty and grateful popular support 
may be counted upon. We are on the 
threshold of a new day. It is coming to 
be tacitly recognized that a church has 
no rightful claim upon the support of 
men unless it is prepared to give a 
genuine return for that support in the 
shape of actual contribution to the 
spiritual welfare of living men. The 
democratic church will be less concerned 
to conserve unchanged the faith of the 
fathers than to create a vigorous faith 
for the children who are to shape the 
world in the next generation. 

3. The democratic basis of church 
membership is an active support of the 
vital enterprises of modem Christianity 
rather than a passive conformity to a 
standardized Creed and polity. 

What makes one a real member of a 
church ? There are many merely nomi- 
nal members, who have been through 
the conventional routine of confession 
and baptism, but who count for almost 
nothing so far as the active life of the 
church is concerned. And there are also 
in practical Christian fellowship many 
persons who are not technically mem- 
bers, but who are devoted to the King- 
dom of God. These latter may have 
conscientious scruples concerning a pre- 
scribed creed or ritual. Yet in their own 
way they love the enterprises of the 
church. 

Democracy depends for its very 
existence on the conscientious and de- 
voted activity of the citizens. In an 
autocracy the subjects may passively 
depend upon the ruling powers. In a 
democracy the government is effective 
only through the public spirit of the 
citizens. Carelessness and passivity 
spell disaster. From the days of au- 



tocracy we have inherited a faith in the 
church as a divine institution so strong 
in its own power that no one need worry 
about it. But in spite of this supposed 
divine support, churches actually lan- 
guish and die. Indeed, in a democratic 
world there is nothing to keep a church 
alive save a public interest which wants 
it to live. 

But this means that the organization 
of a democratic church must embody 
ideals different from those which have 
hitherto prevailed. The ideal church 
member will not be content merely to 
receive gratefully the ministrations of a 
church which he has no share in making. 
He will rather glory in the opportunity 
to have a part in the making of the 
church. His duty as a member will not 
be summed up in attending faithfully 
services where, like a child or a minor, he 
receives instruction and is ministered to 
by the rituals. He will rather be dis- 
contented unless he can find some way 
in which he can actively aid in the pro- 
motion of the spiritual ideals which the 
church exists to stimulate. 

In an autocratic church, the whole of 
Christianity is provided beforehand for 
the people. One trusts the church to 
secure one's personal salvation. In a 
democratic church, nothing vital is pro- 
vided save as the voluntary co-operation 
of church members provides it. While it 
is true that a man is saved by using the 
means of grace provided in the church, 
it is equally true that the power of the 
church's ministry depends on the active 
responsibility of the members, on their 
intelligent understanding of the place 
which the church ought to fill in the 
community, and their active planning to 
make the church capable of meeting the 
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responsibility. Just in so far as the 
churches of today put foremost this test 
of membership they are training men in 
the spirit of real democracy. 

Here a genuinely historical under- 
standing of the history of the church 
reinforces the democratic ideal. As we 
pointed out earlier in this article, the 
church actually took shape in response to 
the demands of the age which it was 
trying to serve. Its great creeds were 
wrought out by eager inquiry and vigor- 
ous debate. Previous to the Council of 
Nicaea, the formulation of faith was the 
active concern of countless thoughtful 
Christians. After this Council with its 
note of authority had prescribed a 
formula, assent rather than inquiry and 
debate were emphasized. Every great 
creed is the product of striving, aspiring 
religious life. To be content with mere 



assent to it after it is formulated is to 
sink to the level of second-hand belief. 
The democratic spirit of today is merely 
revivifying the spirit of the great days of 
creative activity in the history of the 
church. If emphasis on free activity 
brings criticism, and dissension, and 
debate, we shall only be repeating what 
has occurred in the great creative periods 
of Christian history. But whereas an 
autocratic philosophy emphasized a 
unity based on submission to authority, 
and hence inevitably bred intolerance 
and anathemas, a democratic philoso- 
phy, believing as it does in the possibility 
of progress through criticism and dis- 
cussion, will know better how to link 
even unconventional and strange ways 
of thinking and acting to the great 
Christian purpose which the church 
symbolizes and attempts to further. 
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It is a rare man who cannot give advice to ministers. The fact that such advice is 
so widespread indicates the important place which the ministry occupies. Nothing could 
be more discouraging than for the ministry to be left simply unnoticed. It may very well 
be, however, that the minister himself is quite as able to pronounce upon his mission as 
are some of his critics! 



That the world should experience so 
complete a shake-up was quite incredi- 
ble. Yet almost everything suddenly 
went to pieces. When the war came 
very many waited for months before 
allowing themselves to admit that it was 
here. It seemed so impossible. Yet it 



came. And we were all in it. But it is 
not to go on forever. So we are chal- 
lenged to take new measures of many 
things in the light of our present and 
future. With the direct question of the 
church and the war I shall not deal. 
But for myself and others I have been 



